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Honolulu Star-Bulletin reporter Tom 
Coffman has documented and brought 
to public attention a problem we have 
known about. Not all of Hawaii’s archi- 
tects are participants in the political 
payoff system, but those of us who have 
known about the practices and re- 
mained silent share the guilt with the 
actual participants. 

Not all State work is given out in the 
manner Coffman describes. Many major 
projects — the Capitol Building and 
several University buildings for instance 
— do not fit into the pattern. But that 
does not make the practice, where it 
does exist, more acceptable. If it exists 
for even one case — we should be 
concerned, 

Hawaii Architect has initiated an 
investigation that will lead to a series of 
articles on how other cities and states 
conduct architectural procurement. The 
Brooks Bill set up some good pro- 
cedures at the Federal level, the State of 
California school system has some good 
points, New York State has others. We 
will find out what others are doing, then 
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make suggestions as to what we might 
do. AIA support of an effective and fair 
selection process could produce a much 
better situation, as well as better archi- 
tecture. 

The involvement of the development 
and construction industry as a whole is 
touched upon by Coffman, but not 
documented. No names and amounts 
are given, but there is no question but 
that the situation he documented re 
the architects is merely “the tip of the 
iceberg.” 

The real problem lies with the man- 
ner in which political campaigns are run. 
Campaign reform is a top priority item 
with Common Cause and Citizens for 
Hawaii. Although politics and elections 
would seem on the surface to be out of 
range of direct concern for the AIA, 
Coffman’s articles demonstrated that 
they are not. AIA support for campaign 
reform, and AIA adoption of a no-polit- 
ical-contribution policy for all mem- 
bers, such as that adopted by New York 
City’s architects, should be a first pri- 
ority item for the Hawaii Chapter. 


And now 
a word from your 
water heater. 
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“Hello, 
l'm your electric water heater. Since | don't make waves, you may 
not know much about me.So let me introduce myself. 
| come in just about every size imaginable. You can find 
me in 5 to 20 gallon capacities when you look in small businesses. 
If you check out really big places like condominiums and 
skyscrapers | may be a giant, holding up to 10,000 gallons. pune- 
| might look a little different because my big tanks come in < 
horizontal styles and when there are high ceilings around, ) 
vertical ones. W e 
In all modesty | can say that my maintenance } 
costs are almost nil. Just look in on me ji 
occasionally to see that I’m not é 
leaking or anything. 
Sometimes it's nice not 
to be noticed at all!’ 
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Impact Statements 


Have Their Own Impact 


by Thomas Creighton AIA 
from the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin & Advertiser. 
Sunday February 4 


It may be time again for concerned 
citizens as well as business enterprises 
and public agencies to consider the 
nature of that new creature called an 
EIS: the environmental impact state- 
ment. For one thing several major im- 
pact statements are very much in public 
scrutiny — notably the one intended to 
assess the environmental effects of the 
fixed-rail rapid transit system that 
Honolulu is considering and, still unre- 
solved, the one supposed to measure 
impacts of the H-3 Freeway. 

Another reason to be clear about the 
purpose of such statements and their 
potential value is that the Legislature 
will consider this year a bill that would 
extend the requirement to prepare them 
to private developers as well as public 
agencies. 

Any commission or board or council 
acting on a request for rezoning of land 
or approval of a development should, of 
course, consider what the impact on the 
environment is likely to be. The trouble 
is that the facts are not usually available 
or are partial and inadequate. 

Recently an application for approval 
of a certain action by a private entrepre- 
neur (not now required to provide an 
EIS) was presented to the Honolulu 
Planning Commission with a consult- 
ant’s analysis of potential noise and dust 
pollution. This was referred to by the 
applicant as an “environmental impact 
statement,” and was even called that by 
several State agencies that responded to 
it. It was not, by any stretching of the 
term, and such misuse of words can be 
dangerously confusing. 

There are Federal and State require- 
ments, regulations, guidelines and forms 
for an EIS and there is no reason why 
anyone should be unclear about mean- 
ings. The Federal law (Section 102-C of 
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the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969) requires all agencies of the 
Federal government to include in any 
proposal for legislation and other 
“major” Federal action “significantly 
affecting the quality of the environ- 
ment” a detailed statement of its poten- 
tial environmental effects. 

The law briefly outlines the matters 
to be included in the statement, and 
these are amplified in guidelines. Fur- 
ther, the nature of what is required has 
been specifically interpreted in numer- 
ous court decisions. 

Hawaii's State requirements are con- 
tained in an Executive Order signed by 
the Governor in 1971. It calls for all 
State agencies to file environmental 
impact statements for projects using 
State lands or State funds. The specific 
regulations and the essential content of 
these locally required statements of 
impact are similar to those called for in 
the Federal law. In fact, the 10 states 
that have their own EIS requirements 
lean heavily on the NEPA — the Nation- 
al Environmental Policy Act — for 
guidelines and procedures, 

What is asked for, then, in an ‘‘offi- 
cial” EIS, Federal or State? Five items, 
briefly described as follows: 

e The environmental impact of the 
proposed action. 

e Any adverse environmental effects 
which cannot be avoided should the 
proposal be implemented. 

e Alternatives to the proposed ac- 
tion. 

e The relationship between local 
short-term uses of man’s environment 
and the maintenance and enhancement 
of long-term productivity. 

e Any irreversible and irretrievable 
commitments of resources which would 
be involved in the proposed action 
should it be implemented. 

This column has noted previously the 
provisions for public review of these 
required assessments, countering some- 
what the fact that any EIS is likely to 
be self-serving and argumentative rather 
than objective. There are also certain 
interpretations and definitions that re- 
main “moot.” 

For example, how big is a “major” 
action and how important is “‘signifi- 


cant” impact; is no action at all one of 
the alternatives to the proposed action 
that should be studied; how much atten- 
tion must be paid, in the final EIS, to 
opposing arguments (usually by citizen 
groups); who evaluates the evaluations 
in an individual impact statement and 
who does anything about it? 

Despite these questions, the defini- 
tion of an EIS and its required content 
are by now quite clear. As a recent 
government report noted, “court deci- 
sions have confirmed beyond doubt that 
together they (the five categories of 
content listed above) are intended to 
bring full disclosure of the environment- 
al implications of an impending deci- 
sion.” 

That is certainly a big step forward in 
public decision making. The big ques- 
tions that remain, however, will be fully 
debated in this session of Hawaii’s Legis- 
lature. Perhaps the most important ones 
are these: 

e Can definition of the word “envi- 
ronment” be broadened — as more and 
more people wish — to include social 
and economic factors? If there is an 
impact on life styles, or on public or 
private incomes, isn’t that as important 
as purely ecological effects? 

e Should requirements be broadened 
to call for impact statements from 
private petitioners as well as public 
agencies? If the principle is valid, all 
public decisions, not just a few, should 
be based on impact analysis rather than 
hunch, bias or subjective judgments. 

e Finally, if applicants for public 
approvals are required to assess impacts 
for individual projects or other related 
actions, shouldn’t the State be required 
to have enough data to calculate total 
impact on the total State environment? 
An EIS for one development can assess 
its impact on highway traffic, for exam- 
ple, or loss of pineapple fields or pig- 
farm land. But shouldn’t the State be 
required then, to evaluate the cumula- 
tive effect of many such individual 
impacts? 

It should be an interesting debate. 
Starts have been made toward answering 
all of these questions, but there’s still 
much public confusion about the poten- 
tials of impact analysis. 


Chuck Fitzgerald 
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Why California 
Stopped 
Building 


from Business Week, February 4 


For a few days this month, California all 
but stopped growing. Some cities flatly 
refused to issue building permits. Others 
warned builders to proceed at their own 
risk — “Just like what you see on a pack 
of cigarettes,’ cracked a supervisor in 
Oakland’s building department. 

Things had eased a trifle by mid- 
week, but growth, the state’s largest 
industry, was still reeling from a Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court ruling that re- 
quires an environmental impact state- 
ment to be filed with requests for 
building permits on all private con- 
struction where there is “significant 
impact on the environment.” “Cali- 
fornia’s billion-dollar construction in- 
dustry will come to a screeching halt,” 
complained one builder. 

California has required such state- 
ments on all state and federal public 
buildings since 1970, when its own 
Environmental Quality Act went into 
effect and when the National Environ- 
mental Protection Act was passed. 
Environmentalists have argued that the 
same standards should be applied to 
private buildings, too, and now the 
state’s supreme court agrees. These im- 
pact statements include assessments of 
such things as the effects of con- 
struction on wildlife, ground and sur- 
face water patterns, the climate, and the 
esthetics of an area. Also, the possibility 
of earthquakes and surviving them may 
be assessed. 

The ruling sparked a series of frantic 
maneuverings around the state to fulfill 
the requirements. In San Jose, the city 
council this week laid down a set of 
guidelines and provided personnel from 
its own planning and public works 
departments to help developers and 
builders write impact reports. In San 
Francisco, the planning commission 
adopted guidelines on what the reports 
should include, and the city will start 
processing major building permits when 
it works out procedures. 

Confusion. With each major city 
adopting its own guidelines, however, 
confusion persists. Says Robert A. 
Kenealey, deputy city attorney for San 
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Francisco: “A big developer would be 
following a different set of guidelines in 
every city and county where he is 
working. That’s a diffi 

Most cities have resumed issuing permits 
for routine jobs, such as single-family 
dwellings and interior repairs. Now they 
are trying to find out where to go from 
there. 

The cost of these studies will depend 
on the specific job. Donald E. Nelson, 
the Dames & Moore partner in charge of 
land planning and development, says an 
impact statement for a new gasoline 
station could cost anywhere from 
$5,000 to $10,000. “As a rule of 
thumb, any report on a project in 
environmentally sensitive Santa Barbara 
County will take twice as long as one in 
San Diego County,” he says. 

Builders’ view. Apparently because 
of their longer lead times, industrial 
building projects do not appear to have 
been drastically hit by the ruling, 
through Dames & Moore says one build- 
ing materials producer has asked for 
help. But residential developers and 
builders are screaming. George R. 
McKeon, chairman of McKeon Con- 
struction of Sacramento, which builds 
condominium apartments and town 
houses, claims to have $9-million worth 
of construction tied up by the ruling. “I 
hope they shut this entire industry 
down,” he growls. “Until the public 
realizes the gravity of the situation, this 
kind of legislation will continue to be 
enacted.” 

At Laguna Niguel, an 8,000-acre new 
town being built by Avco Corp. in 
southern Orange County, 43 projects 
worth $300-million have been stalled, 
says Raymond A. Peloso, general 
manager. “We've got $400,000 of 
front-end money tied up in one project 
alone,” he complains, “and the bills 
come in daily.” 

Irvine Co., the largest private land- 
owner in Orange County, has 21 pro- 
jects that are probably affected by the 
freeze, says Raymond C. Watson, execu- 
tive vice-president for land develop- 
ment. Watson says Irvine has hired 
consultants to do environmental reports 
on urgent projects. 

California’s attorney general, Evelle 
J. Younger, who favors the decision, 
says he will ask the court for a grace 
period of several months before local- 
ities have to comply with its dec 
but any relief from the court’s ruling 
will have to come from the state legi 
lature, which does not convene until 
November 8. 
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A new DIMENSION 
in protection against 
termite and rot damage 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER AND PLYWOOD 
SOIL POISONING 
END COATING OF FIELD CUTS AND HOLES 


ALL PERFORMED BY 


HONOLULU WOOD TREATING CO., LTD. 
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847 -4661 HONOLULU WOOD TREATING CO, LTD 


2290 Alahao Place / Phone: 847-4661 
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Environmental Impact Statements 
and Planning Responsibility 


A policy statement of the 
Environmental Development Council 


Environment is defined in Webster’s 
dictionary as “all the conditions, cir- 
cumstances and influences surrounding 
and affecting the development of an 
organism or a group of organisms” as 
opposed to heredity. It is much more 
inclusive than mere economic, social or 
ecological considerations and en- 
compasses them all. 

Understanding our present environ- 
ment and deciding what the environ- 
ment should be at given future intervals 
is a function of planning. 

When we are referring to the environ- 
ment of the entire State the planning 
and policy making function should be 
done at the highest level of State Gov- 
ernment and clear guidelines ought to 
be established for the implementation 
of these decisions by line agencies of 
government including the counties. If 
the State decides to turn such planning 
and policy decisions to the various 
counties it does so either because it has 
decided that the environment of the 
whole State will be best planned and 
implemented by a composite of county 
decisions or it has made a policy 
decision that “home rule” is a more 
important goal than planning for a 
Statewide environmental policy. A 
middle alternative is for the State to 
retain the planning and policy decisions 
that it considers essential to direct the 
total environment and grant policy 
autonomy to the counties only within 
limited areas and in accordance with 
guidelines which implement the State’s 
planning and policy decisions. 

What we are talking about must be 
directed from the top. The Legislature 
must establish policy; i.e., what this 
State’s environment should be, and then 
create the administrative machinery to 
implement this. This policy decision 
must be made over and over again if we 
are to have an environment responsive 
to our needs, 

One would think that the Depart- 
ment of Planning and Economic 
Development would be the staff agency 
responsible for planning. And yet the 
statutes provide “It shall be the objec- 
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tive of the department of planning and 
economic development to make broad 
policy determinations with respect to 
economic development in the State and 
to stimulate through research and 
demonstration projects those industrial 
and economic development efforts 
which offer the most immediate 
promise of expanding the economy of 
the State.” (Sec. 201-2 HRS.) Only as 
an aside is the director of the depart- 
ment told to prepare a general plan of 
the State, in sections, one for each 
county and to offer planning assistance 
to the counties. (Sec. 201-23 and 24). 
The real policy decisions in the planning 
field have been left to the counties, 

In reading the entire Chapter 201 
one is struck with the realization that 
the thrust of the legislation is planning 
for economic development — not plan- 
ning for a total environment. 

This was the policy decision of the 
Legislature at the time of enactment, 
but it should be reviewed in the light of 
the present. The Legislature has estab- 
lished numerous commissions as band 
aid measures, but these do not make up 
for the fact that the citizens of this 
State are being denied the benefit of a 
top level State determination of policy 
which will plan the totality of our 
environment, We don’t know where we 
are or where we are going, and we won't 
have the means to find out until it is too 
late. 

The Commission on the Year 2000, 
the Commission on Population Stabili- 
zation, the powers given to the Depart- 
ment of Health relating to pollution 
control, the Office of Environmental 
Quality Control, the Special Assistant 
on Housing, attempts to preserve open 
space and this Senate Bill 36 are all 
band aid measures that can’t hide the 
fact that we lack coordinated top level 
planning. As such they create a pro- 
liferation of policy decisions on lower 
levels which often conflict with one 
another and with county policy 
decisions, 

For example, the definition of the 
General Plan to be developed by the 
Director of Planning and Economic 
Development reads, “ “General plan’ 
means a long-range, comprehensive plan 
which serves as a guide for the future 


physical and economic development of 
the State. This plan shall include but 
not be limited to a map of each county 
with a statement of development objec- 
tives including (A) a land use element, 
(B) a transportation element, (C) a 
public facility element, and (D) a popu- 
lation density element.” (Ch. 
201-21(6) ). 

It is obvious this definition needs to 
be restated if it is to function as a policy 
tool for our total environmental plan- 
ning. As written now it relates to 
physical and economic development. 
But the requirement of a population 
density element is significant and should 
not duplicate or conflict with the work 
of a Commission on Population Stabili- 
zation. Note also that the Land Use 
Commission in its charge to classify 
lands is instructed to provide in urban 

se “a sufficient reserve area for foresee- 
able urban growth: and at the same time 
to give the “greatest possible protec- 
tion...to those lands with a high 
capacity for intensive cultivation” in 
establishing agricultural boundaries. 

But what happens when the two 
goals become increasingly incompatible? 

Who decides the policy? 

The Land Use Commission has no 
planning powers and has not been given 
guidelines for policy decision. In fact, 
though, it must make these decisions by 
default of their being made elsewhere. 

We object to Senate Bill 36 and 
similar legislation requiring environ- 
mental impact statements on these 
grounds. It proposes to improve the 
environment by requiring the sub- 
mission of impact statements and yet 
there is no top level policy against 
which to evaluate the impact. 

It interjects a new level of govern- 
ment into the process, without guide- 
lines, and gives them final policy 
decision power without defining goals, 
without defining “environment” and 
without giving any criteria for the 
decision making process. 

It asks low level bureaucrats to make 
thousands of policy decisions in individ- 
ual instances far beyond the scope of 
their expertise. 

It makes the submission of an impact 
statement “an additional means of 
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Environmental 


Impact Statements Could Be Desirable 


by Margo Wood, President 
Environmental Development Council 
from an address to the American 
Society for Public Administration, 
Feb. 8 


Environmental impact statements could 
be desirable, provided the system is not 
an insulated process layer but an inte- 
grated part of the planning procedures. 
The way it’s headed now is a measure 
that imposes a requirement through 
broad conceptual recognition of a need 
but fails because the guidelines of work- 
ability have not been thought through. 
Simply by calling it a statement we have 
already separated it into an independent 
task vehicle. 

Environmental concern should not 
just become visible at the development 
level. It must be among the first criteria 
of overall State growth policy and of 
land use decision. Responsibility to the 
totality of environmental concern can- 
not be discharged by reporting on pro- 
jects piecemeal without the long-term 
overall view. Projects can be small indi- 
vidually but cumulatively large over a 
period of years. They can also trigger 
decisions which are precedent for action 
in larger cases or represent a decision in 
principle about a future, more signifi- 
cant course of action. 

If we do not have a long-term or even 
mid-term view of where the State is 
going in terms of growth policy, how 
can we determine whether a private 
project will have a significant effect on 
the total environment — because we 
don’t know what that environment will 
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be. Instead of creating a paragon of 
environmental concern, why not im- 
prove our land use and zoning system, 
by incorporating it. 

We should observe the California 
situation and not copy it but learn from 
it. If we do not do it better, then our 
plagiarism could give us answers we 
cannot live with. Instead of drawing up 
a better bill in a rush, let’s examine our 
basic land use and growth patterns in 
Hawaii. 

If the State discharges its environ- 
mental responsibility at land use level, 
ihe developer could possibly garner and 
collate the information necessary when 
he completes his regular feasibility 
study. Perhaps a draft preliminary state- 
ment. Within the process of land use 
change and zoning change, we have all 
the tools to ensure that the questions of 
environmental impact have been studied 
and discharged. It should be a part of 
the process rather than a judgmental 
procedure slapped on the project to test 
the validity of the approvals and the 
credibility of the statement. 

The area of citizen protest is con- 
cerning. The time delays during these 
controversies are costly. The right to 
pick apart an environmental impact 
statement may be constitutionally just, 
but there must be a way to divide the 
frivolous and emotional objections from 
the valid — a way to avoid instant 
environmental evaluators by setting up 
some simple ground rules: a time sched- 
ule, credentials, and documentation of 
the objection. Taxpayers pay the cost of 
delays. 

Setting up another layer of govern- 
ment is adding to an already cumber- 
some approvals procedure. Moreover it 
is a tax load for every citizen. 

It is hoped that our politicians, in 
readiness to respond to the public’s 
demand for solutions, would not deal 
with this issue in a shortsighted program 
but will approach it calmly with rational 
remedies. 


We must address ourselves sociologi- 
cally and economically to the public 
interest when dealing with the checks 
and balances of environmental concern. 
We should not, however, put such an 
impossible burden on (and consequently 
get questionable results from) the hu- 
man evaluator, as to have that person’s 
viewpoint on the quality of life affect- 
ing other people. Interpreting economic, 
social, and environmental considerations 
in harmonious balance with a proposed 
project is highly subjective and personal- 
istic interpretation of a high quality of 
life. Such notions are perceived differ- 
ently by practically every individual in 
society. 

Summing up the points, they are: 

1—The discharge of environmental 
concern must be an integral part of our 
land use policies and our planning pro- 
cess. 

2—The creation of this device should 
not require another step added to the 
already overburdened agency process. 

3—The guidelines and administration 
of this measure are more important than 
the enabling legislation itself. These 
same guidelines must be formulated 
concurrent with the Act itself or the 
lawmakers won’t know what they are 
passing. 

4—We must set up guidelines to avoid 
frivolous objection and improve the 
clarity of valid ones. 

5—There must be a just and reason- 
able time limit schedule in the proces- 
sing and approval stage. 

6—We should not place such an 
arbitrary burden on individuals as to 
solicit their judgmental viewpoint on a 
quality of life level. 

The environmental impact statement 
issue might be seen not as an entity but 
as the catalyst that prods and provokes 
us to evaluate our growth policy, our 
land use law, our urban programs and 
our methodology in carrying them out. 
We have nothing to lose by trying new 
measures and perhaps much to gain. 
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i ee A e ee 
An EIS for the EIS 


Reprinted from the Honolulu 
Star Bulletin, February 3, 1973 
Editorial 


For those who deal even with the 
fringes of government the initials EIS 
may as well be learned now. They are 
going to be around awhile. 

One of the major inventions and 
weapons of the environmental move- 
ment is the environmental impact state- 
ment (EIS). 

Environmental policies, federal and 
State, already require an approved EIS 
on every major public project before it 
can proceed. There is strong pressure to 
extend the policy to major private 
projects as well. 

Knowledgeable young men in the 
field are setting up private offices and 
preparing fancy fee schedules for the 
avalanche of work and paperwork they 
see ahead. 

The purpose of the EIS is a good bit 
like the Stop, Look and Listen signs of 
railroad days. 

It requires public developers to weigh 
the impact of their projects on other 
parts of the environment before they 
can proceed. It is a corrective against 
the tunnel vision (and we had lots of it) 
of designers and planners who had a 


Continued from Page 9 
maintaining and improving the environ- 
mental quality of the State,” instead of 
making it a planning tool. 

It asks a new layer of government to 
make policy decisions currently being 
made by the Department of Health, the 
County Planning and Public Works and 
Building Departments and does not 
recognize the overlapping and conflict 
this will cause. 

It disregards the time delays and 
uncertainty caused by having another 
agency making top level policy decisions 
at this level. 

It disregards delays caused by citi- 
zens arguing top level planning policy at 
this level on a case by case basis without 
clear direction from the State and 
makes no provision for limiting legal 
challenges, inevitable because of the 
ambiguity of the bill. 

In total we oppose the bill, because it 
is an abdication by the Legislature of 
the duty of making policy decisions to 
plan our environment. 
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single goal — build a road, build an 
airport, build a bridge — and never 
thought of the impact on the neighbors 
and the total community. 

Given a thoughtful EIS done in 
advance, the odds are the multi-billion 
dollar U.S. Defense Highway System 
would be a lot different than it is. 
Stewart Udall, one of its sponsors, says 
he might never have proposed it. 

There would be a lot more trees 
standing in America today. More roads 
would go around beauty spots instead 
of destructively through them. 

This is the good side of the EIS. 

The bad side ought to be noted, too. 
Honolulu has a good current example. 
We have been fighting for years for a 
new Sand Island Sewage Treatment 
Plant. Finally the Federal matching 
funds came through last month and it 
looked as though we could get going. 

But no, There’s no ready EIS — and 
it will take at least nine months to write 
one and put it through the clearance 
processes, 

That is if all goes well. 

But is will take much longer if some 
foe of the project decides to challenge 
the EIS in court for real or imaginary 
shortcomings. 

EIS is a handle that can easily be 


This bill is a symptom of our prob- 
lem and does not even come close to 
correcting the cause of our problem. 

The Legislature must establish a top 
level State planning process if it wants 
to control the total State environment. 

The most likely approach is to ex- 
pand the role of the Department of 
Planning and Economic Development in 
the planning process and to give it 
directional guidelines. 

Development and enactment of a 
meaningful Statewide general plan to 
shape the environment should be the 
goal. The data accumulated and the 
direction outlined in this plan would 
then be the criteria against which lower 
levels of government could judge the 
environmental impact of what they 
were doing. 

In the private sector, significant 
environmental impact could be evalu- 
ated by an impact statement at the land 
use or planning stage against meaningful 
criteria. Ecological impact would con- 
tinue to be handled by the individual 


grabbed to delay a project, even a 
desirable one. 

Locally construction of H-3 is still 
held up by an EIS fight in court. 
Construction of the seaward runway 
was delayed for months. 

All by itself EIS is thus a weapon to 
slow development and make it more 
expensive through both delays and 
higher costs. There are times when this 
will be in the public interests, but there 
are other times, too — as the sewage 
treatment plant example suggests. 

Part of the trouble with the EIS 
today is that a good many carts are in 
front of the EIS horse. Projects like H-3, 
the seaward runway and the sewage 
plant were first planned when there 
were no EIS requirements. Handling EIS 
questions late in the planning stage 
makes them more difficult to deal with. 

We can thus expect some automatic 
EIS improvement as the idea becomes 
better established and EIS work is inte- 
grated into the planning process. 

But the paper already used for EIS 
statements amounts to the output of 
quite a few acres of forest that might 
not have been leveled otherwise. We 
ought to take a harder look at ways to 
streamline the EIS process before we 
allow it to expand willy-nilly. 


agencies. The Department of Health 
would handle sanitation and pollution. 
The Department of Public Works would 
handle grading, grubbing, stockpiling 
and silting. The Land Use Commission 
would handle preservation of prime 
agriculture land. City Planning would 
handle subdivision control, open space, 
park dedication. 

These ecological decisions would 
then be made in the light of a total 
environmental plan, as could decisions 
of traffic, transportation, school 
capacities, building and safety codes, 
zoning and economic development. 

The concept of bills like Senate Bill 
36 is putting the cart before the horse. 
We support a detailed review of the 
Statewide planning process with a view 
toward establishing environmental plan- 
ning on a Statewide basis using environ- 
mental impact statements as a tool in 
this process, For this reason we would 
support measures such as Senate Reso- 
lution 14 and Senate Bill 653 on plan- 
ning. 
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Architectural Disasters — 


Who Is to Blame ? 


In a recent speech on Maui, Shunichi 
Kimura, the Mayor of Hawaii, com- 
plained that many architects, particular- 
ly Mainland architects, design their 
buildings in the Islands not in the 
tradition of Hawaiian architecture and 
thereby create what he called “architec- 
tural disasters.” I am not sure what the 
Mayor calls “Hawaiian architecture” but 
my guess is that he has low wooden 
buildings with large roof overhangs in 
the midst of palm trees in mind. 


I do agree with the Mayor that many 
contemporary buildings do not fit this 
image and many do not fit into their 
surroundings very well. But does the 
blame rest solely with the architects? 


When an architect gets involved with 
a project, the zoning for the property 
for which he is asked to design a 
building usually has been established. 
What the Mayor apparently overlooks is 
the fact that the zoning determines the 
structure which will eventually appear 
on a parcel of land much more pro- 
foundly than an architect ever can. The 
zoning fixes the number of stories, the 
floor area of the building, the type of 
occupancy, the setbacks and numerous 
other aspects. 


It should be understood that when a 
parcel of land is being zoned, its use is 
being fixed because from that day on it 
is bought and sold at a price based on its 
maximum use permissible under the 
latest established zoning. For instance, 
if a landowner asks an architect to 
design a building for him on land which 
is zoned for high-rise construction there 
is no way a low-rise building can be 
designed for this land by the architect 
unless the owner is willing to take a loss. 
The architect may be convinced that a 
low building would be much better 
suited for the land in question, but this 
does not mean much to the owner who 
stands to lose thousands of dollars. The 
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architect only has the choice of either 
turning down the job or doing the best 
he can under the circumstances. Most 
architects are not wealthy enough to be 
able to refuse jobs they do not particu- 
larly care for. Besides, they would be 
skirting the challenge of arriving at an 
acceptable solution under undesirable 
limitations. As a practicing and active 
architect on Maui, I find myself in 
conflict with my own theories numer- 
ous times, and I am not always proud of 
what I helped to create. I do not like to 
be blamed for something I have so little 
control over, however. 

What the public should understand is 
that zoning is not only the key to land 
use but also establishes to a large degree 
the type and appearance of buildings 
which will eventually appear on a given 
piece of property. 

I submit that our present zoning laws 
and procedures need major revisions so 
that the “architectural disasters” Ki- 
mura was talking about will not be 
made inevitable by unwise and insensi- 
tive zoning. Land is our most valuable 
resource and zoning is the only legal 
tool available to protect not only the 
public from its misuse, but also to 
promote the design of more fitting 
buildings. 


Can “Progress” Be Stopped? 


Land planning and zoning is one of 
the most challenging and complex un- 
dertakings. Through the power of zon- 
ing, government can shape the develop- 
ment of towns, cities, and regions for 
many years to come, It is for this reason 
that zoning of any parcel of land should 
be done with the utmost care. 

The Island of Maui is at the cross- 
roads today. Our zoning can continue in 
the fashion it has in the past or we can 
take a new direction and develop land 
that is to be zoned in the future on the 


basis of a totally different concept. 

Under this concept we look at the 
Island of Maui as a whole and ask some 
very basic questions: (1), what is the 
optimum population (residents and 
tourists) this Island can support and (2), 
what is the desirable economic and 
population growth rate for the island? 
Where and how should the growth 
occur? There are no easy answers to 
these questions, nevertheless we need to 
arrive at some reasonable conclusions 
before we even attempt to plan our 
land. 

What we need to study is the impact 
a dramatic growth in tourist and resi- 
dent population will haye on present 
and future transportation facilities; 
power sources; water and sewer facili- 
ties; services such as schools, hospitals, 
community buildings, and so forth; pub- 
lic beaches and parks; roads and high- 
ways; and last but not least the ecology. 
We can no longer afford to use the old 
standard that growth at any rate is 
desirable. We know that growth usually 
means more jobs and higher pay, but we 
have to consider the sacrifices. In the 
name of progress which, as you know 
“can’t be stopped,” many regions on 
the Mainland have not only destroyed 
great natural beauty but also created a 
host of social, economic and environ- 
mental problems that simply defy solu- 
tion. Maui is in the enviable position of 
being able to learn from other regions’ 
mistakes, although time is fast running 
out. 

Through wise land planning and zon- 
ing, growth can be directed so that in 
the future, Maui will be as desirable a 
place to live and work in as it is today. 


A New Approach to Zoning 


Land zoning should be used as a legal 
and positive method to reach desirable 
goals for the community. 
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The way land has been zoned on 
Maui in the past is disturbing. Even the 
701 plans for Kihei and Lahaina which 
supposedly have been well studied by 
some highly trained planners show 
major flaws: Only about 15 per cent of 
the beachfront property will remain 
truly accessible to the public and the 
plans allow high-rise structures and high 
density developments on the makai side 
of the coast roads. Besides, I question 
whether the impact a completed devel- 
opment according to these plans will 
have on the transportation systems, the 
utility systems, and the ecology has 
even been considered. 

What other criteria should the plan- 
ners consider before determining the use 
of the available land and arriving at a 
new zoning ordinance? Does it make 
sense, for instance, that we have at the 
present an over-abundance of high- 
priced, mostly one-bedroom condomin- 
ium apartments while there appears to 
be a drastic shortage in reasonably 
priced family type dwellings. Should 
not the planners determine the needs of 
the community and zone accordingly? 
Zoning in combination with an enlight- 
ened tax policy can do much to discour- 
age land speculation. It can help solve 
road and transportation problems by 


creating attractive building sites for fam- 
ily type housing in or near the center of 
the established towns so that people can 
live near the places they work. It can 
help create a more attractive environ- 
ment by including landscaping require- 
ments in the zoning ordinance. 


A plan review by a citizen’s commit- 
tee with advisory powers may be desira- 
ble for all larger structures to be built 
on Maui similar to what is now a 
requirement in historic Lahaina. Not 
only buildings but also the planning and 
construction of roads, power stations, 
transmission lines, parks, building signs, 
irrigation ditches, beach and sea wall 
structures, and other, should be re- 
viewed. It would seem to be desirable to 
have a “watch dog” in the community 
in order to help prevent the occurrence 
of architectural as well as environmental 
disasters. 


The accompanying sketch shows an 
approach to zoning that would establish 
two principal requirements: One, the 
coast remains accessible to residents and 
tourists alike anywhere and at any time. 
The limited beach accesses given by 
developers at the present are simply not 
an adequate substitute for public use 
and control of all coastal lands. 
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The second requirement is derived 
from the premise that views of the 
ocean and the coast again should not be 
owned by a privileged few. Like the 
right to breathe clean air, the public 
should have the right to views of the 
ocean along most of the coast line. 


The property at the foot of the 
mountains is not used for agriculture at 
the present and commands superb 
views. It appears ideally suited for high- 
rise structures and dense development 
for other reasons: The native rock pro- 
vides good foundations for tall struc- 
tures and the effluent from sewage 
treatment facilities could be used for 
irrigation in the fields below. The land 
should be relatively inexpensive. Shuttle 
buses could take the residents to and 
from the beaches and town areas. Be- 
cause of their distance from the high- 
way and populated areas; the units 
would be quiet, close to nature and free 
from pollutants. 


The sketch is not intended to show a 
development that extends for many 
miles without any variation. It is rather 
intended to give some basic guide-lines 
for an approach to zoning with mini- 
mum environmental impact and maxi- 
mum protection for public assets. 
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Self-service checking systems with color-keyed coin- 
operated lockers installed FREE for your guests and 
‘ customers. AMELCO ELEVATOR COMPANY 
handles everything. You provide the 
space, make the profit and give 
a needed extra 
service. For 
hotels, shopping 
centers, depart- 
ment stores, 
banks, etc. 


Call for details. + 521-6557 
AMERICAN LOCKER COMPANY 


Represented in Hawaii by 


Amelco Elevator A 


COMPANY, INC. 
45 Halekauwila St. / H Hawaii 968 
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HAWAII'S FIRST 
FURNITURE RENTAL COMPANY 


FURNITURE 
RENTALS 


423 Kamakee St 
Honolulu 96814 
Ph: 533-2553 / 537-1052 


Parts & Mai vice 
Within 24 Hours 


kitchen built-ins, Now there's a 
way to equip your entire project or 
apartment with rented top of the 
line kitchen and laundry equipment, 
and save a bundle of tax dollars, 
too, The arithmetic is all there 


MAKE YOUR APARTMENTS COMPETITIVE 
NOW, AND FOR THE LONG FUTURE, WITH 
NOT A PENNY OF CAPITAL INVESTMENT! 


Get the facts on this “'Fail-Safe” way 
to profits you never had before. 
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Growth Policy 
For Hawaii 


a Hawaii Chapter 
Task Force Report 
on Growth 

and the Environment 


The State must look for guidance in 
developing growth policies which will 
preserve and possibly enhance Hawaii as 
we know it. 

Certain specific recommendations 
must be added to this general recom- 
mendation which include: 

1—Develop a rational formula for a 
visitor population which can be sus- 
tained by our natural resources. 

2—Define the kind of permanent and 
visitor populations which can most har- 
moniously be accommodated by the 
environment. This could include kinds 
of industrial and commercial activity as 
well as income levels of tourists which 
yield the greatest income for the State. 

3—Tourism should be treated as a 
definable State industry supported by a 
State Government agency which would 
not only recommend policy regarding 
kind and extent of tourist facilities but 
which would also provide tourist sup- 
port services in the form of public 
education and rangers to police these 
facilities. 

4—A survey of environmental re- 
sources necessary to jointly sustain per- 
manent and tourist populations which 
could include: topography, climatic 
data, shadow patterns, rain, sun, wind, 
soil characteristics, landfills; grades, 
creeks and streams, present land use, 
development patterns from some time 
in the past to the present, population 
densities, business and commercial 
structure, open space, public land, 
movement systems (volume, types, time 
and distances), activity specialization 
(where activities are centered; i.e., gov- 
ernmental centers, civic and community 
meeting places, commercial centers), 
also types of interaction (i.e., business, 
educational, social), landmarks, historic 
values, recreation values, wildlife values, 
water values, institutional values, hy- 
drology, geology, drainage, and health 
factors. This and other unmentioned 
data could be coded, computerized, and 
used as a tool for growth policies. 

5—Implement restraints to curb land 
price inflation brought about by urban 

Continued on Page 17 
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The variables for solving housing needs 
seemingly defy conclusion. But conclu- 
sions as to which way to meet our needs 
must be reached now. Population stud- 
ies conducted by the Population Insti- 
tute of the East-West Center tell us that 
even if zero population growth were 
prescribed this very day and all migra- 
tion into Hawaii were stopped, the 
population of Hawaii would grow by 43 
per cent over the next half century. 

Development will take place — 
Where? 


THE CENTRAL CITY CONCEPT 


Scarce land, high costs, population 
increases, and the desire to preserve the 
environment, point to multistory hous- 
ing: housing that goes up rather than 
sprawls, thus using the least amount of 
land for the largest number of people. 

Whether we wish it or not, the 
realities have worked against the future 
economics of the traditional single-fam- 
ily home on Oahu, If we wish to house 
the families of the future in single-fam- 
ily dwellings, we are obviously going to 
have to move further and further into 
pineapple and cane land and forests, and 
face rising housing and commuting 
costs, along with less green space, more 
freeways, more cars, ad infinitum. 

In a typical subdivision, 5 or 6 homes 
to the acre is normal. The home buyer 
has to pay for streets, utilities, and all 
the offsite improvements, in addition to 
paying for his home. Also, the taxpayers 
have to pay for new municipal services, 
police, fire, parks, schools, and free- 
ways. 

In contrast, Central City multistory 
residences are much more economical. 
The streets, utilities, and municipal serv- 
ices are already installed. The home 
buyer only pays for his home. If we 
assume a density of 2.8 which is the 
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THE URBAN WAY 


density for “A-4 high density apart- 
ments” zoning on a 90,000 square foot 
lot, two acres and over, approximately 
100 condominium apartments can be 
built per acre, 20 times as many housing 
units as in the suburbs, and at less cost 
to the home buyer, at less cost to the 
rest of the taxpayers — and at far less 
cost to the environment. 

Increased density within the city 
will not increase traffic and air pollution 
proportionally because many people 
will be able to unchain themselves from 
the second car and walk to work or use 
mass transit — which adds, per person, 
only a fraction of the pollutants to the 
air that automobiles do. 

It is my opinion that if we develop 
the Central City and refrain from mov- 
ing into open or agricultural lands out- 
side the Central City, we achieve several 
important environmental and economic 
goals: 

We decrease proportionally automo- 
bile pollution and  stultifying traffic 
problems, we maintain our open space, 
we lessen the need for additional serv- 
ices outside the city, and we get the 
most out of the developable land within 
the city. 

That we get the most out of the 
Central City is poignantly significant in 
another way: Preserving our environ- 
ment and coping with the many acceler- 
ating social problems will cost great 
sums of money. Many people feel that 
money comes from “the government.” 
It doesn’t. It comes from us. In this 
context, the government is only an 
evaluation station deciding where our 
money will go. If we don’t properly 
utilize our underused land in the center 
of the city — and presently we don’t — 
we erode the municipal fiscal base in 
two ways. First, we fail to increase real 
property tax revenue from lands and 
improvements in the Central City area 
and secondly, we add new city expenses 
to support urban sprawl. As a final 
supplement, we defeat the purpose of 
the city, which is to overcome the 
handicaps of distance and ease business 


and social contact. We could eventually 
create the syndrome which some un- 
manageable cities on the Mainland man- 
ifest. 

High-rise development should not be 
equated to Waikiki. If Waikiki can serve 
an important environmental purpose, it 
can serve as a laboratory test animal. It 
should never be allowed to become 
Oahu in microcosm. Historically, Wai- 
kiki was divided into small residential 
parcels, many only 5,000 square feet. 
The titles were scattered among many 
different owners who had different and 
varying approaches to development. 
This lack of concern among common 
neighbors, combined with an absence of 
zoning regulations, led to the concrete 
corridor which now screens out the 
ocean view. 

High-rise building bears the brunt of 
Waikiki’s criticism, but in reality it is 
the nature of the development not its 
height that is the real culprit. Zoning, or 
its lack, and self-interest — woefully 
unenlightened — created an area with- 
out broad windows to the sea, open 
spaces around buildings to relieve the 
massive construction, or planted walk- 
ways to create a feeling of ambience for 
natives and visitors. Surely, Waikiki 
must not recur, and indeed it doesn’t 
have to. 

The alternative of Los Angeles-West 
is not an answer for Honolulu! 


Report 
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land speculations. As a corollary, land 
taxation should not penalize agricultural 
land with urban development potential. 

6—Zoning plans, building permits, 
and State CIP budgets should be coordi- 
nated so that development precedes, not 
follows, speculative building in order to 
minimize scatterization and fringe ex- 
pansion. This might be done through 
coordination of the existing restraints of 
the 20-year State plan, 10-year County 
land use, and 6-year development plans. 
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SOCIAL IMPACTS 


by Mary George 

The Public Costs of Private 
Development 

Kuykendall Auditorium, 
January 11, 1973 


I had more than usual difficulty in 
putting my ideas together for this brief 
talk. 

It wasn’t until I defined “‘develop- 
ment” in this context and to my own 
satisfaction that I could finally make a 
start. | don’t know if any of my fellow 
panelists resorted to the dictionary, but 
“develop” means a whole lot of things. 
It means unfold and disclose, to evolve, 
to make active what was passive, to 
make available or usable, to expand or 
elaborate. 

1 think all of us can agree that the 
kind of development we're talking 
about here is the one we can equate 
with growth. It has the basic meaning of 
increase; of increased use of an available 
resource. 

I do not see any way to talk about 
development without making the as- 
sumption that it means an increase of 
people. When we talk about the replace- 
ment of existing facilities, or the im- 
provement of inadequate dwellings we 
usually say “redevelopment.” 

So I will assume that development, 
for today’s purposes, does not mean 
redeployment or improvement of what 
we already have, but rather new urbani- 
zation, new city services, and — in- 
evitably — more people. 

First the benefits. And there are 
benefits, even though the current fash- 
ion of hand-wringing about the evils of 
population expansion sometimes causes 
us to forget that growth can be both 
necessary and valuable. 

A certain level of population density 
is necessary for a good many of the 
amenities we prize. When there was a 
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whole broad continent for our hardy 
pioneer settlers to spread out in, they 
didn’t scatter like confetti, one to a mile 
or one to a quarter-section. They settled 
largely in communities near forts or 
traveled paths or river-crossings. They 
gathered in these tiny towns not just for 
protection, but largely because most 
people are basically gregarious. They 
like to be together. And there were 
practical reasons, too. It took a certain 
number of families to give joint support 
to a schoolhouse, a church, a doctor, a 
store. 

Our own situation is not so very 
different. It takes a certain density of 
population to support a hospital or a 
symphony orchestra or an art gallery. 
Or a fine restaurant or a fashion bou- 
tique. Or a stadium and a major-league 
ball club. 

We can all remember when “big” was 
beautiful. | wonder how many towns 
across the Mainland still have signs at 
the city limits reading “Cow Crossing, 
Pop. 914 — Watch Us Grow!” And 
when I was in grade school I can 
remember the interest in the rating of 
the world’s largest cities, rather as if 
they were major league standings. Was 
Tokyo going to be bigger than London? 
Would Los Angeles win out over New 
York? 

We still have a lot of that in us. 
Arent we still speculating about 
whether or not Ala Moana is the biggest 
shopping center in the world? And the 
almanacs still devote many pages to 
categories of “tallest,” “biggest,” and 
“greatest.” 

Back to benefits. A population 
center, a metropolis, can support and 
afford not just a hospital, but many 
hospitals, centers of medical research, 
doctors who are specialists and experts 
in any ailment of the body or mind. A 
metropolis offers the breadwinner a 
bewildering choice of employment, and 
a myriad of ways in which he can spend 
the money he earns. If his automobile 


or his blender or his electric typewriter 
goes on the blink, somewhere in the 
metropolis there’s somebody who can 
fix it. 

A high-density center can support 
not just a symphony orchestra, but 
string quartets and amateur groups of 
music-makers of all descriptions, not to 
mention choruses and choirs and rock 
groups and teachers who can introduce 
us into the world of playing the flute or 
the bagpipes or the ukulele. There are 
schools for hula and ballet, or Arthur 
Murray if that’s your bag. 

There is glamor — and a considerable 
amount of charm — in the cosmopolitan 
smorgasbord offered by the high density 
of an urban center. A metropolis is a 
magnet, especially to the young. Making 
it big in the city is still a target for the 
ambitious. Even our language reflects 
this metropolitan desirability. Re- 
member the condescending phrase “a 
big frog in a little puddle?” 

How do we set up a balance sheet 
that will tell us what we would be 
paying for living in a big puddle instead 
of a little one? 

The traditional desirable life style 
here in Hawaii centers around dwelling 
in a single-family house with an ample 
yard, with our own dog and cat and 
papaya tree and plenty of plumerias to 
string our own leis. There should be 
room for an imu when we celebrate 
with a luau, and of course there would 
be views both mauka and makai so we 
can enjoy the unique magnificence of 
our island. 

Common sense tells us that the life 
style we think of as our desirable right is 
no longer possible for a very large 
number of the people already living 
here, and that its attainability becomes 
more remote as the population density 
on Oahu increases. 

Remember that Manhattan is an 
island too, and Manhattan once had 
truck farms and country houses. For all 
practical purposes, a house is an oddity 
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on Manhattan, and its people live and 

work in hives. The average Gotham 
citizen will never own a house or a car, 
or tend a garden bigger than a window- 
box, or walk on grass he has mowed. 

Do Manhattanites think this is too 
high a cost for the opera and the plays 
and the universities and the cosmo- 
politan energy and living in the financial 
capital of the world? 

Honolulu is still just a medium-sized 
puddle, but all predictions are for 
growth. Is the growth that will bring us 
cosmopolitan advantages worth con- 
fining more and more of us into what 
the ads call “gracious condominium 
living?” 

And then there’s crime. Have you 
ever wondered why crime statistics 
always seem to turn up on the basis of 
comparing cities of more or less equal 
size? We take it for granted that it 
would be silly to compare per capita 
crime statistics between Los Angeles 
and Walla Walla. I think all of us assume 
that density is a breeder of crime. 

And poverty. Don’t we think of 
poverty as largely an urban ill? Slums 
and ghettos — two ugly words — are 
almost always associated with urban 
density. 

Let’s look at transportation. Our 
consultants tell us that we have already 
achieved in our middle-sized puddle a 
density that will support a rapid transit 
system. This translates to read that we 
can no longer afford the transportation 
mode based on the private automobile. 

The social cost of development that 
is mentioned most often is displace- 
ment. With our curious system of land 
ownership concentrated in the hands of 
the few, there are many renters who 
face being dislodged when land is 
opened for urbanization. We find these 
people in Kalama, in Kahuku, in Laie. 
The developments proposed for these 
areas will be beyond the economic reach 
of most of the displaced families. Are 
these people to be termed merely casu- 
alties of inevitable progress? Where will 
they go? 

I find it curious, as a member of 
government, that the cost of govern- 
ment goes up, on a per capita basis, as 
population density increases. I had al- 
ways thought that mass production 
leads to more efficiency and therefore 
to economy, but somehow this doesn’t 
apply to public service. The cost of 
private services also seems to escalate 
with density, The telephone bills in New 
York City and Los Angeles would scare 
the heck out of any Honolulu resident. 
Most of us have never heard of a 
Continued on Page 21 
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AM CORIAN For a 
Truly Elegant Look 


CORIAN in marble patterns is com- 
ing into wide acceptance as a new 
and better surface material for van- 
ity tops, tubs and shower wainscot- 
ing, kitchen counter and cabinet 
tops. Castings of one-piece vanity 
tops and bowls are also available. 
Architectural applications are pan- 
els, wall coverings and flooring. 
Other applications include furni- 
ture, fixtures, table tops, desk tops, 
console cabinets, credenza tops and 
accent panels, 


ALOHA STATE SALES CO., INC. 
524 COOKE STREET PH. 531-8161 


911 Halekauwila St. 


Fast Pickup 
and Delivery for 
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XEROX 1860 REDUCTIONS 


COMPUTER RUNOFFS REDUCED 


B CIFIC 
ED BLUERINT 


AND SUPPLY INC. 


Ph. 538-6727 


BLUELINE 
BLACKLINE 
MYLAR 
SEPIA 
SEPIA CARDSTOCK 


XEROX 7000 
COPIES 
REDUCTIONS 
COLLATED SETS 


AND 


Friendly Service 


(Armstrong 


Ceiling Systems 
Resilient Floors 


Carpets 


For information contact Gerry Evenwel 
Armstrong District Office, King Center Building, Honolulu 


Phone 946-5929 
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Margaret Keane Gallery 


ALSO FEATURING PROMINENT ISLAND ARTISTS 
“HAWAII'S FINEST GALLERY” 


SHERATON-WAIKIKi LOBBY 
PEARLRIDGE CENTER 


PHONE 923-2934 
PHONE 487-1529 


Validated parking. 


SCAN Seer ithe of achitecs @ Unversity of NMa 


Chapter AIA at the University of Hawaii needs your helpe 


We're a small but ambitious group of students who are putting in 
sood deal of time and energy into projects which we find are 
pertinent to architectural education and environmental quality. 


Hopefully, you as a professional architect in our community share 


many of our goals and aspirationse « « 


We are currently involved in four major projects which we feel are 
in keeping with our objectives. These include the design and con- 
struction of a mini-park here on campus near our headquarters in the 
fiberglass capsule*at the foot of the department; a film and lecture 
series in conjunction with professionals in Hawaii; the implemen- 
tation of a strict environmental code relating to building construc- 
tion, through our state legislature (working with Dick Trusdell of 
CSI); and we will be involved in an attempt to stop H+3 through 
Moanalua Valley as well an coordinating design for a nature trail. 


We also are working in conjunction with our regional and national 
student AIA and hope to send a strong delegation to the conference 
in May in San Francisco. 


Up to now we have been working largely out of our own pocketse 
But needless to say, as students our own finances have dwindled. 
In order to continue our work and send our delegation to the 
conference we hope you'll give us support, financial and/or other- 
wisee 


Please come to our second 
i Sun 
Her 


day, March 18, 1973 
e at the foot of the architecture depte 


We hope for a day of interaction and communication between students, 
faculty, administration, and professionals. We all have something to 


offer one another within our profession as concerned designers who 
have such an important impact on our environmente 


Time: 12 to 5 peme 
Place: SC/AIA Headquarters 
lo Be Served: Pupus, Beers Winee 
Please Bring: Your enthusiasm, your ideas, 
and your supporte 


Sincerely, SC/AIA-+ PLEASE 
POST 
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Continued from Page 19 
message unit, which is the dismal way 
your phone bill gets added up in Los 
Angeles. 

And the quality of service 
diminishes. Have any of the people who 
make noise about HECO rates ever been 
in New York City during a brownout? 

Insurance rates are apt to go higher 
with an increase in population. 

All of us can think of a number of 
things that become harder to do with 
more density. Kite flying. Horseback 
riding. Pigeon raising. Playing sandlot 
baseball. Owning a dog. Fishing. 

The basic cost of increased density, 
of development, should probably be 
related to the very simplistic philosophy 
which I try to apply to any legislative 
action I am called on to take. This deals 
with an individuals freedom to do 
anything he chooses as long as it doesn’t 
interfere with the rights of anyone else. 

Freely translated, this means that my 
rights end at your nose. 

Going back to our legendary hardy 
pioneer, he could raise pigs because 
nobody was close enough to object to 
the smell. He could shoot off a cannon 
on the Fourth of July and no lady 
busybody was close enough to agitate 
for passage of a fireworks ordinance. He 
could toss his garbage onto the barnyard 
and set his outhouse over the stream 
because it made no difference to any- 
body else. The stream would purify 
itself within a mile or two, and the 
garbage made good fodder and good 
compost. 

Socializing, being close to others, was 
his pleasure and his privilege, and the 
red-letter days of the settlers were 
quilting bees and spelling bees, town 
meetings, revival meetings and Chatau- 
quas. 

Increasingly our greatest asset and 
privilege is the right to be undisturbed 
by others. It is a right which may, with 
higher density, be reserved to the rich. 

I truly believe that with un- 
restricted development solitude and pri- 
vacy will be tomorrow’s consummate 
luxury. 

Nobody regrets more than I the 
necessity of passing more and more laws 
to protect us from each other. But 
the noise ordinances and the anti- 
pollution regulations and the traffic 
signals and all the rest of our mountain 
of legislation are largely directed to this 
end: trying to make it possible for us to 
live harmoniously together. 

So this is the greatest social cost of 
development: the increasing limitation 
of our individual rights to live and act as 
we please. 
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In multi-unit 
dwellings, 
central gas 
water heating 
provides all 
the hot water 
needed. At the 


right time. 
At the right 
temperature. 


A central gas system does not increase energy costs 
during peak demand periods. In fact, first costs, operating 
and maintenance costs are lower for a central gas system 
than for an equivalent electric system. Call us at 548-5368 
for the facts on central gas water heating. 


THE GAS COMPANY 
A SUBSIDIARY OF PACIFIC RESOURCES, INC. 
tawani 
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Professionally Liable 
To Serve, Not Insure 


The California Court of Appeals a few 
months ago handed down a truly 
momentous decision on professional 
liability. The case, Allied Properties vs. 
Blume, App. 102 Ca. RPTR 259 (1972), 
is noteworthy because it rejects an 
attempt to impose the legal standards of 
strict liability and implied warranty 
against architects and engineers. 
According to the facts set out by the 


Hawaii 
Plastered W: 

TEXTURES... 
W ER: g’ 


AWA See 
T-12 Apply medium coat with rounded 
trowel in random pattern, overlapping 
strokes: rub with burlap: trowel over 
high spots 


One of the best ways ever found to 
combat the bland similarity of com- 
mercial building design, the building 
“blahs,” is an architectural device long 
popular in residential construction — 
textured plaster. 

Only plaster can be pushed, 
scratched, brushed, splattered, molded 
and raked into an infinite variety of 
configurations through techniques well 
known to journeymen plasterers, Some 
architectural features can only be 
achieved through the amazing versatility 
of the material. 


Plaster Information — Don Morganella 
PACIFIC BUREAU for 
LATHING & PLASTERING 
765 Amana St. — Rm. 304 — Ph. 946-6114 


TRUE FOUL WEATHER FRIENDS: 
ADMIRAL 


carboline |& 


COATING MATERIALS 


These time-tested systems cover every surface problem 
Boats. Buildings. Equipment. Dont give in to corrosion. Give us a call 


CALL 847-0691 


Keehi Drydock 


by James L. Srodes 


December 1972 


court, Allied operated a luxury hotel on 
the Santa Barbara harbor. The owners 
decided that a pier would be a valuable 
attraction. They asked Blume’s en- 
gineering firm to design one that could 
be constructed for about $55,000. 
Blume’s feasibility study concluded that 
the project would cost at least 
$150,000. The court placed great 
weight on the fact that Blume’s study 
was for engineering problems alone and 
did not go into the economics of the 


project — such as usage, operation or 
financing. 
Without conducting an economic 


study of its own, Allied took Blume’s 
information and authorized the firm to 
prepare a design for the pier. “At the 
design phase,” said the court, “Blume’s 
responsibility was to design a structur- 
ally sound pier that would withstand 
the exposure of the site.” 


Care in Engineering 


As a part of the study, Blume em- 
ployed an expert oceanographer to 
provide data on wave impact on the 
proposed structure. Based on that re- 
port, Blume changed his original design. 
The court found that Allied ignored 
some of Blume’s recommendations and 
that Blume on several occasions in- 
formed Allied’s officers that his own 
engineer believed that use of the pier 
facilities would be restricted at certain 
times of the year when the water was 
too rough. 

The pier was used the first season it 
was consiructed but thereafter was used 
very little, according to testimony. 
Some witnesses said the water was too 
rough, others said the pier was too small 
and inconvenient. Two years after con- 
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CORPORATION 
24 Sand Island Access Road, Honolulu 96819 
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struction, Allied sued Blume to recover 
the $155,000 cost of the pier plus 
damages. The trial court found for 
Blume. At the Appeal Court level, 
Allied’s lawyers argued unsuccessfully 
that Blume should be held to strict 
accountability since he implied a 
guarantee — or warrant — that the pier 
and floats he had designed were reason- 
ably suitable for use by small craft. The 
court disagreed. 

The judge who wrote the opinion, 
Justice Taylor, had earlier extended 
strict liability into a land development 
case. But he drew the line between 
Blume and a seller of property who 
obligates himself to deliver land in the 
condition he represents it to be. “The 
general rule is applicable that those who 
sell their services for the guidance of 
others ...are not liable in the absence 
of negligence or intentional misconduct. 
The services of experts are sought be- 
cause of their special skill. They have a 
duty to exercise the ordinary skill and 
competence of members of their profes- 
sion. Those who hire such persons are 
not justified in expecting infallibility, 
but can expect only reasonable care and 
competence. They purchase service, not 
insurance.” 


Governmental 
Relations 
Committee 


The Governmental Relations Com- 
mittee, since the beginning of the Regu- 
lar Session, Seventh Legislature, State of 
Hawaii, has sifted through 691 Senate 
Bills, 942 House Bills, 15 Senate Con- 
current Resolutions, 84 Senate Reso- 
lutions, 58 House Concurrent Reso- 
lutions and 217 House Resolutions. 


As of this date, 40 bills are of 
interest or apropos to our profession. 
Please be aware of the time, effort and 
monetary value that this committee is 
expending. 

The members of the committee in- 
clude Ernie Hara, Elmer Phillips, Mike 
Suzuki, Art Kohara, Fred Laing, 
Richard Matsunaga, Edwin Murayama, 
and Dennis Toyomura. 
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The ROUND ONE 


Whole house air conditioning in Hawaii is 
now affordable and practical. 

Blooms unseen. Hides in your garden. 
Neighbor-pleasing, too, Outta sight and 
quiet. Money-saving two-speed motor 
cruises on hot days, speeds up for Comes complete trom 
scorchers. Hawaii's largest and 


You always get a great deal when you MOst experienced 
air conditioning 


insist on Carrier. It's not only the best air service organization 
conditioning money can buy, it’s the best with whole house comfort 
buy for the money! built in 


O AMERICAN 
EQUIPMENT 


VISIT THE NEW CARRIER DISPLAY CENTER AT 1602 KANAKANUI STREET 
Mauka Side of Nimitz Hwy., Opp. Pier 40 / Hours: 7-4:30 Mon.-Fri. / Plenty of Free Parking 


+ Full Service Carrier Dealers On All Islands + 
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WE'LL FLOOR YOU. 


You'll be covered in glory with a carpeting choice from our spectacular line of quality 
materials. Rich wool carpeting from New Zealand and modern, wear-resistant 
synthetics. In hues that are vibrant or soft. In designs that are creative and tasteful. 
In patterns to fit any decorating concept. 

Call Honolulu Roofing Co., Ltd., 738 Kaheka Street, Phone: 941-4451. 


